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EVERY FARMER’s. BOOK !: 
EIGHT THOUSAND COPIES SOLD.IN FIVE MONTHS! 


Illustrated. Treatise: on Domestic: Animals, 

‘Being a history and description of the Horse, Mule, 
Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm, Dogs;. with 
directions for their management, breeding, crossing, 
rearing, feeding and preparation for a profitable market. 
Also, their diseases and remedies ; together with full 
directions for the bape a a of te as and thecom-. 
para rouare working animals, 

meiioree, Male’ Male, 


wn 
R. L. ALLEN,, 
Auithor of “ Compend of American Agriculture,” §c 
above work contains more than 40 engravings and 


Portraits of Improved Animals, illustrative of the differ- 
ent breeds and various subjects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for 
breeding, crossing, rearing, feeding, and management of 
all domestic is, are herein given, to produce the 
utmost marke! value for the food and attention be- 
stowed on them ; as well as to prevent disease, and save 
the immense losses which annually occur from this 
source: “It can be sent by mail, in cloth, binding, 15 
centsPaper, 50 cents. 

Poblished by C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, N. York, 
For. sale by all booksellers throughout, the country. 
Agents wanted for every county in every State. Ad- 
dress post paid, the Publisher, to whom liberal terms 
will be made. a 

OPINIONS OF TRE PRESS. 
Ba sabe npn yet. ees « will make it a favorite with es- 
 have’examined the ne ogg tome to the coabteston that no 
farmer should be without it.—Sat. 

Its greatest worth is, as a pact Farrier, roe the diseases 
of apimals, theit treatment, and cnre.— Far. & M 

The portion which relates to the dairy ay is worth the cust 
of the book.— Worcester. Transcript. 

Pe ate ma amost useful books which has * come to our notice.— 
wae paver re ta aig See in every household which 
Ve @ it a complete guide for the farmerand the dairyman 

inthe purchase, care, and use of animals.— 
is a work which shoald be in the handsof every farmer.r— 


. 


fe-can confidently recommend this work as a” ver degoetien ive 
-one to those engaged in farming raising.stock or husbandry. —North 


"he author is a pri tical raved and stock-hreeder, and is able to 
vouch for the correctness of the remedies of diseases of Domestic 
Animals, as well as the best mode of managing them .— Huron 0., 


lere isa book for the miuuton,-weitten by a atléiian of experi- 
and science, in which the farmer will Gud information which 
wil save Veg much anxiety, anprodactive labor, and useless, expense. 


cum te ty armor. und cannes fail to be worth ten 
hom farmer.— C. Baacon. 
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will have practical use the rest of their lives.—Old Colony Moneriel 
Most earnestly ao we wish that every egricu'turistin our , 
would possess himself of this really interesting and abide. 

its precepts. Sure, are we, that the result would soon be: 


in an improvement of stock generally.— Parkersburg, Pay: 


This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful, 
tive, and profitable, enabling them. to: improve the breed pr: 
stock, preserve them from sickness, and.cure them’ when infected : 
“7 ‘a Penge es era pies Pa. 

e time has gone by when tarmers can. expect to.eutceed 
giving some attention to Book Forming and we tase thay they 2 E 
see it themselves. We should like to know that = wade 
the hands of every farmer in the reas “ati 

The individual who is heteeae bye ral fertile 

with pleasure, while the farmer w bn depives to gain | 
edge will read it with interest. "The farmer who meen 
ae? in his lin>, should not be — 


bor this work giver good idea of its nea 
It isa com: ive summary of fai es of coy ee 
very ace to the great mass Pe ty neem pe 


informed that 3]00@-copids of the work have sais iectomnd a 
of. any lt is, well” printed. and, profusely 


Ii farnishod with narmerous “iheeteatiay outa, agen wh 
omplete ** v: mecum” forthe wgricniturist, convenient reference, 
and to be telied oni whemconsulted.— Baltimore American. ' : 

This is a practical book by a practical man and wilb serve extens 


sive practical ends. It igsatcompanion pet ove eve former y will 
tout he cannot well be without.—M. Y. Obs x fom, 


We cheerfully recommend this work to faeases-i 
We an icipate an extensive sale for this work.— Sue 
The work ought to be in the hands of every MO. . 


The author is a geutleman of fine attainments, and' who-ranks as 
one of the most aécomplished writers on ogricaltaral 6 subjects in the 
country. Ala. Planter. 

Many a valuable aniwial is lost ewan year, for want of the dnote 
edge kere conveyed — Eagle, Brattlebiro, Vt. 

he author (Mr. Allen,) is.a practical man, and 
liis pen, on subjects connected with i iyo 9 and cattle 
is valifabhe fo those-who prefer matter of - fomere theo. 

The work comes ut seventy-five cents. The 
in it is worth three times that amount. His directions ‘or ae 
agement of the dairy will be of great service to those not versed in 
that important | art, .—AMaine Farmer. 


ie ‘the N, Y.. Farmer and Mec 
York Farmers’ eile. 

Lieut. yi it om of the United. Stat Navy, 
recently from California, presented bul lbs of the 
Amole plant, a native of that region... It resem: 
bles, sdinewhat, an oblong onion-—attains the 
size of a large onion—its leayes fibrous, so that 
the people make of them sweat cloths to mut Uns 
der théir saddles, But of the bulb a 
use is made, that is, to wash fr cloth 
Without any preparation, this bulb is rubbe 
like.a lump of sowp, faisés a lather like it, and ig 
a thorough cléausor. The Amole likes a. “moist 
soil. 

The Editare of the American, Agriculturis? 
presented the leaf stitk of Rhubarb, from o 
ey of Paul Brill, of Aharsimus, New Jer- 

*This stalk with twa: others Sonor Mt zat 
pounde and aquarter.. Thega , | 
is within'a hundred yards ot 
nearly on a level big aeiy but 
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Mr. Meigs prenesteal growing Eger 
rd seed corn; dried by. the ev O- 
cess of Stafford, of Cleve P Ohio. This 
was plauite by me, since the last meeti 
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Club, inorder to test the fortis of the's 

oit would Seem Certain that all the good qualities 

of grat ‘be ‘preserved= by that process of 

drying, if the vitality remained in it. : 

“Mr. Meigs said, that as it was desirable that 
ifornia Amole plant should be well tried 





Sar Califor 
here, he moved one bulb be given to George G. 
Sickers; and the other to Charles Henry Hall, 
to plant them, and report to the Club as to their 
growth, &c.—Carried. 

“St. Petersburg, on the banks of ihe rveri 
Neva, in 59° 56 miv. 31 sec. North Latitude, 
and 47°59 min. 30 sec. East Longitude from 
Paris; occupies a space of about forty-five mil- 
~ Hons and a half of square metres, of which flow- 
érand pleasure gardens have six millions and 

rds, and the meadows and kitchen gardens 
have more than seven millions of metres. ‘The 


elevation of this city above the Baltic, being} 


eighteen metres, permits the warmth of summer 
to penetrate the soil deeper, and renders it more 
a for many flowers‘and leguminous plants. 
~ Frost begins ordinarily about the end of Sep- 
tember and lasts till the end of April, and even 
to the middle of May.—It may be said that there 
are but two seasons in St. Peters4urg—winter 
and summer ; for one can hardly call a few 
“fine days spring, while the river Neva stil] pre- 
sents its solid roads of ice. It is only in the be- 


seer fad May that the first luke-warmth is felt, | 


vegetation developes itself with an incred- 
ible rapidity, and then in six or-seven days in 
summer, which continues until the fore part of 
{.—Storms are very rare in summer; 
' those we’saw were very short, and not violent. 
One thing we have no idea of in France, and 
that is the ravishing nights of St. Petersburg 
during the summer. Imagine a sort of myste- 
rious half day-light, soft, vapory, and t might 
say velontec, (velvety,) strong enough for one 
to-read and write by in the open air, at all hours 
of night in‘June andin part of July. We might 
say that the Capito! enjoys one day of twoentire 
__ months” duration.” 
“Mons. Masson gives full descriptions of the 
Eacniivent gardens and conservatcries on the 
sland of Yelaguine, the private property of the 
Empress.—T his contains a beautiful park in the 
giish- taste. The garden of. Tauris was 
founded by Potemkin, in 1750, and was designed 
by William Goold. The most striking part of 
this n consists in its glass conservatories, 
w are upwards .of two thousand feet in 
wigth.. 14,000 pots of strawberries, of the Why- 


. 











alt and Roseberry kinds, supply the Emperor,s 
OTe per ekki Lid 
Cucumbers are used to-a-great-éxtent in Rus- 
te The glass conservatories in the Island of 
Apothecaries extend jn lepgth more than three 
thousand feet. The botanic conservatory, or 
pags 7 ace. of ass; was commenced: in 1845 
end finished ip 1847. It is supported on the 
worth by an enormous wall, to protect it- from 
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- From the-Farmer and Mechanic. 
-.- Hydrostatics, ~ 
In the study of Hydrostatics all are compelled 
to arrive at one conclusion, which is the exist 
ence of a fundamental principle, of equal pres 
sure, and that all particles. composing fluids are 
180 constituted as to press equally in every direc- 
tion, and are equally pressed upon, - For in- 
stance, we pour water into a pipe, the two ends 
}of which are bent upwards, like the letter'U, it 
will stand at the same height in both limbs; we 
may have a cistern containing hogsheads of wa- 
‘ter’ with a.small pipe leading from the bottom, 
bent round and upwards to the level with the 
‘top, and no amount of water can force it up- 
wards in the pipe aboye the level-of its surface 
in the cistern.—From these facts two most im- 
portant conclusions follow, proved both by theo- 
ry and incontrovertible facts of daily occurrence. 
The one is, that water though when unconfined 
will never rise above its level at.any pasticular 
point, and can never, by its own force of power 
fovercome its gravity, will, by being confined in 
pipes or close channels of any kind, rise to the 
height of the original fountain, or as high as:ils 
own scource. . Upon this principle depends all 
the useful contrivances for conveying water by 
pipes. The other conclusion is not less true, 
but far more extraordinary, and, indeed, start- 
ling to our belief, if we did not consider the 
reasoning upon which it is founded. — It is, that 
the pressure of water upon any object with 
which it comes in contact, or any vessel which 
contains it, or ahy place upou which it stands, 
is not at all'in proportion to the body or bulk of 
the water; but only to the size of the surface 
with which it is in contact, or against which it 
presses, and its own height above that surface. 
Hence the geeral rule for estimating the pres- 
sure of any fluid is to multiply the height: or 
depth by thé extent of the surface on whiely it’ 
stands, and the proditt gives in weight.the force 
of, or pressure of, a column of water ‘equal in 
extent:to the whole surface covercd, and of the 
depth of afiy portion of the. fluid resting on that 
surface,-however small the vertical column; or 
shalléw the confined reservior on which it rests 
may be.” ; Prats wr 
When we ure told-that. any quantity of water 
however small, may be'so placéd us to balance 
any other quantity of water, however great, ‘the 
apparent incongruity ef the statement will be - 
apt to strike’ us as somewhat startling. ~ But . 
when ws examine the case’ more “closely? we 
shall fiid it perfectly correct; for, as above 
stated, a tube may be made exceedingly smalt 
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indi and, to contain-a very small quenti- 
ty er, while .a very large tube, com- 
muni > 


“it; may ‘contain’ tentimes’ the 




















ing upon the bulk of the fluid. Hence the fact 
that the water in a pipe of very small size, 
twenty feet in yates thee height, has been 
found to burst a common hogshead with great 
force. The sume process in nature may produce 
the most extensive and disastrous results—it 
causes earthquakes and up-heaving of moun- 
tains. Suppose in the bowels of some mountain 
there should be an empty space of ten yards 
square, and only an inch deep on an average, 
in which a thin layer of water had lodged so as 
to fill it entirely, and a small fissure of no more 
than one inch in diameter should be formed from 
above two hundred feet down to the water, and 
the rain should fill this opening, what would be 
the.result? The mountain might be up-heaved 
perhaps cracked or burst assunder with a force 
equal to the pressure of 5,022 tons of water, 
though not above a ton anda half altogether had 
been actually applied. This power in the oper- 
ations of nature is propably an important agent 
but has been little attended to by philosophers 
in their attempts to explain natural phenomena, 
and one that is capable of being advantageously 
applied in many of the operations of art. 

A tube of one yard in length acting on & cav- 
ity, the surface of which is ome yard square, 
will give a pressure equal to three-quarters of a 
ton, averdupois, when water is used; but if 
quicksilver is employed, which is bétween 13 
and 14 times heavier, we have a fofce of" ten 
tons from'a few pounds of mercury. 
PLUMpEr.’ 





CHEESE DAIRIES. 
Experiments in, the management o, Cheese Dai’ 
ries, and manufacture of Cheese. 

ze BY ALONZO L. FISH. 

wa tend: und hi Coicluded. sll Sadi 
In 1845, the experiments alluded to, with 
sixty dairies, being got up, expressly for ship- 
ment, a selection was made from the largest and 
most experienced dairymen jn thirteen towns. 
A vigorous effort was ntade to reduce the whole 
practice to one general rule, consisting. in strict 
cleanliness in every department, an. equilibrium 
of heat in milk to set, not exceeding ninety de- 
grees,.with pure rennet to curdle milk in forty 
minutes; curd thoroughly worked by hand till 
as. fine when scalded, as wheat or corn; curd 
scalded in whey with heat not exceeding one 
hundred, degrees, and, that heat . held until the 
curd appeared shrunk, and would squeak when 
ressed. between the front teeth. .The whey to 
be drained off, and the curd salted while warm, 
with 24 lbs. of refined salt to 100, Ibs. of cheese, 
couled. and pressed forty-eight hours. Cheese 


half as high as wide. _ “ iid 
ing points, strictly adhered to, were 


where-curing rooms'were ‘constructed ‘so. aiid 
preserve a.uniform, moderate temperatureé. ,.The 
cheese,-not affected by, extreme | of eli- 
mate, fermented slowly and uniform, rind firm 
and smooth with little ; texture firmand 
solid, yet maléable like butter; the flavor mild 
and pleasant. The weather being cool till June 
a great uniformity was manifest in e and 
texture, A sudden change of weather to:88.de- 
grees heat, lasting’several days, produced a con- 
trast in different dairies, equal to the extreme in’ 
temperature, which was found in many dairy 
room’ to exceed the common atmosphere from 
8 to 10 degress. With little or no ventilation in’ 
these, cheese were much swollen, and could bé 
kept in shape anly by using less rennét and more 
salt. The huffed cheese remaining in same 
rooms became tainted, or generated a shatp un= 
pleastint flavor ;‘ those removed toa temperature 
suited ta their constitution cured quick, and weré 
well adapted to early home markets. Those 
Saltéd high enough to stand the excess of héaty 
were hard} dry, crumbly and smart. A dry. 
room was found best for a wet chéese, aft a 


case was a high temperature (exceeding’75°) 
fortnd necessary. ~ 4 Re 

These and like experiments, too numerous to 
detail, confirm my conviction that much of the 
bad flavor complained of in the American ehéese 


ing. In addition to the extreme changés of 
weather in our élimaté, which are more than 
sufficient to destroy the constitution of a wel? 
manufactured cheese, the practi¢e too generally 
prevails, of placing cheese in some loft or upper 
room, least needed for other uses, and often next 
to a roof, whére heat concentrates, and cheese 
literally baked, as in Nos. 1 and 3. I deem 
such rooms best, as are caleulated to preserve 
an equilibrium of low temperature. A tight spa- 
cious, studded and plastered lower room, well 
ventilated with northern exposure, where heat 
may be increased, and air dried by fire and 'ven- 
tilation, or cooled and dampened if required, by 
air from an underground or adjoining room, 
where ice may bé kept, zs best edapted to this 
climate. 
Having’ previously written’ at considerable 
length upon general treatment, ss 
pfood I shall not here go into a lengthy il, 
but a few hints may not be inappropriate, The 
success of dairy men (like grain gtowers) de- 
pends. much upon adapting their practice to the 
provisions of nature.. Cows should be in a con~ 
dition to yield the greatest flow of-milk, upon the 
cheapest and most spontareus productions from 
the earth, maize, mangle, wyrtzel, cabbage, car- 
rots, and ruta ba (of the cultivated erops) 
yield the sige product peraere, and from the 


are well calculated to protract the flowi 





found adequate to produce the article required, 


varied periods at which they arrive. at owing 


damp room: best .for a' dty cheése ; but iti no 


may be prevented with proper attention ‘to cuf>. 


milk fill late in the sedson. Those most pem 
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ishable.to be used first. It is proved by ‘experi 
ménts, that a cow will give the most’ milk frony 
the same-amount of food, during the first sixty 
days after gestation begins... My cows: yielded 
‘Jbs..milk. per: day the. first: of March on 25 
of good-hay and 4 quarts of provinder in 
_, Phe first of June diminished in quantity 
the first of ,November on ‘same feed, gave 
only 20 Ibs. perday. Other cows of equal qual- 
ity. coming in from:the middle of April to” the 
first.of,May gave, on the first of June 55 Ibs. 
ofv milk on grass only, and’ held a good flow of 
milk through the season. On the first of De- 
cember they gave 20 Ibs. of milk each, while 
those in milk the first of March were nearly dry 
upon the same feed, proving conclusively, that 
eows.in general, will yield more and better milk 
from first-of May to January, than from first of 
March to January. The months of March and 
ys abe much more labor and grain feed, 
‘would otherwise turn to money. Nature 
provides in spring dime a principle of general 
; in the animal and vegetable 

nr 


-- The thriftiest growth of spontaneous 
uet is in May and’ June, and cows should 
then: be in a condition to receive its aid. 

If. seed of a spring‘crop is sown: too early, the 
etopwill-be: stinted ; so with cows that calve in 
February.and March. Nature having made its 
master ,effortin‘ the animal economy, it cannot 
be: revived again in spring time of vegetation, 
and in*the fall, when farmers have more or less 
of coarse’perishable food, like pumpkins, apples, 
étc.,they are not in as good condition to yield 
milk as when they are started late, and: their 
flowing is-kept-up by sowed.corn or other suecu- 
lent food. 

. -Anealized the greatest nett product of cheese 
ia-my dairy in.1844'and 1845.- Commencing 
April 20th with half my cows in milk, average 
yield in 1644, 700 pounds per cow market 
Weight... In 1845, average yield 775 pounds 
per.cow, weighed daily from the press, averag- 
ing five, pounds per cow, per day during the 
first: five months.» Less grain was required to 

their flowing of milk the five months, than 
in the months of March and April, when com- 
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‘The p¥actice’ is prevalerit im rymefi‘of 
‘pastaring ‘the low, wet dnd” sliady” portions of 
their’ farms, (if*théy’ have suéh, and tsing for 
ineddows’ the ‘more ‘aired portions?’ In’ some 
stich’ locations, it is’ imposstblé' 10 maké'a fitie 
flavored cheese.’ “The curd works ‘tough ‘arid 
stubborn, ‘and cheese is jiivariably of a’ harsh 
rank flavor. If this practice shouldbe reverséd’ 
and the low lands ‘used for théadows, and (he 
elevated, warmer portions grazed; I fave ‘no’ 
doubt a great improvement would be made in our 
dairy products. Kae 
More care js required in working curd where 
whey and grain is fed than when cows are 
grazed, as the.mitk is richer, and cheese more 
apt to be harsh flavored ; when cows aré in heat 
their milk’should not be put with the rest, till 
thoroughly cooled. It is often rank and bitter, 
and will sour ima few “hours. If cows @at’stilt 
largely, beware of soft leaky cheese; it tetards 
the effect of rennet to decompose. Salt should 
lay by thecows thatthey may take a little daily. 
Corn sowed ‘in’ drills will produce’ more milk, 
arising from the cultivation iand effect of sur 
and air: If fed when too old, itis not succulent 
and will dry up the milk. 
Litchfield, Herkimer co:, 847. 


Improvement of Soils.—I1 do not mean to say 
that the small quantity. of inorganic materials 
found in all plants is not absolutely necessary 
for their perfect developement ; on the contrary 
L believe they are. But whatI would suggest’ 
is this, that our cultivable soils contain an ex- 
haustless store of these materials, and that. all 
they want is disintegration and’decomposition to 
make them available to our crops. We need not 
then wander over the glebe-im; search of lime, : 
gypsum, potash, &c., whén they are already in 
chemical combination in our soils. (In our 
granitic region, far from the seaboard, these for- - 
eign helps are out of the question, they may be 
said to be beyond our reach.) What we have’ 
to do is to effect their decomposition, so that they 
may be taken up by plants, and enter their or- 
ganization. How is this tobe done? Natire™ 
shows us in her great laboratory how: sheeffects 
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mencing on the tenth of March. | 
© Nowne kind of grass or other food is found to | 
produce'as muchor as good milk, as good pas- 


it. It is by aplay of affinities, not yet, pethaps: 
perfectly understood, the vegetable constituents 
decomposing the mineral compounds of the"s6i 


_and the mineral, in their turn, -decompositg the’ 


turage upon'soi) yielding a great variety of} vegetables, (I say nothing here of the” atmos? 


asses, each maturing at different periods, and 

) ‘in theirturn the flower of feed, from 

‘which the finest: flavor of butter and cheese’ is 

derived: Such soils are prevalent in this covn- 

ty, where the land is elevated and ‘not over worn 

with tillage:- Low; marshy grounds, and those 

having-w northern or north-western descent are 
ions. : - 

“A difference of from 5 to 10 per cent is fre: 

rently shown by the lactometer in the quality 

_ of milk from neighboring dairies, the proof be- 

_ ing in favor of those best fed and husbanded: 








phere, light and electricity )' Earths, therfore; 
that originally have in abundance al the ‘ntiner+ 
als necessary to ‘vegetation; by this action and 
reaction would-sdon be covered: by a ie | 
tiblémould. This would improve the cot itiow 
favorable to-vegetation, and increased vegetation - 
in its decay would hastén mineral disintegration 
and decomposition. — In this way, ‘no doubt, we 
have the rich moulds which make the choice 
landsof our country. As I-said, then; what'we 
have todo is to imitate nature as far as*practi- 
cable.’ What méans’do we possess for’ doi 
this? Evidently to turn in vegetable maiter. 
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fer et to olan oil, ; containing 


ninety Ave patts.of nutriment, to.five of waste 
atter. Dry peas,,nuts and. barley. are; nearly 
as nutritious.as-wheat... Garden .vegetables 
stand lowest on thelist; inasintich as they contain 
when fresh, @ large portion of water. °The 


 qaantityof: waste* matter vis’ more than eight 


tenths of: the« whole: Veal is'the ‘most | nutri- 
tious, ‘then fowls, then beef, last pork.’ The 
most'nutritious {ruits are plums, grapes, apricots 
peaches, goosberries, ‘and. melons:>;OF all the 
atticlesof food, ‘boiled:rice is digested: in the 
shortest time—an hour. As*it also veontains 
eight tenths'of nutritious matter, it is a valuable 
substance of ‘diet: Tripe and pigs “feet are di- 
gested:almost-as ‘rapidly. Apples, if sweet and 
ripe; are Next in order, 'Vension is digested al- 
Most ws ‘soon’ as apples. Roasted potatoes are 
digested inchalf ‘the ‘time «required by the same 

ible boiled which occupy three hours and 
avhalf more ‘than beef! or mutton. Bread oc- 
eupies three hours anda half—an hour: more 
than is réquired by the’samearticle raw. ~‘Tur- 
key and goose ‘are’converted in two hours and 
‘a hal fan hour and:a half soonerthan chicken. 
Roasted veal and ‘pork; and: salted beef, occupy 
five hours. and a half—the longest articles. of 
food. American Journal: of Agriculture and 
Science. cate : 





me oes Se" Corn Culture. 
(OMe J. As Barnes; of this: city, informs~us 
that he has* often had océasion to: remove’ bro- 
én’ rails-in old'fences, and has burned them ‘in 
smalt® heaps on ‘tilled land. In ‘planting this 
Jandin' cort, he*has ‘found the hills which grew 
eh the places'where the rails were consuniad, 
were twice as es and productive as elsewhere 
ithe field: * He “attributes the improvement 
fot’ to: the burning of the vegetable matter in 
thesoil, but to the ashes left from: the ¢ombus- 
tion of thei'wood. “This, we suppose, to be the 
rue Peason-for'the signal gain in the crop*at 
the places*named. Will it pay to give’each ‘fill 
Sf cori’ in’ a°whole field; an equal chance to 
yield'a double harvest? “Should any pains be 
takén;not’*mérely to save all ashes on the plan- 
tation;whether made in the’ house or out of it, 
ieutto’burn-them in’ hard wood forests expressly 
to supply a field’ of corn with ifs indispensable 
fineral elements ? “Of ‘this; each farmer’ will 
wery properly judge for himself. ~ 
=qlt4s ‘welPto learn something of the kinds of 
mineralsfound in’ the’ash of kernels of corn, as 
Well 'as*those in cobs, sttilks and blades. There- 
silts’ 6P<or® reseatches correspond’ nearer to 
those obtainéd by M:'Tarovore Dr Saussung, 
than any ‘other, atid “we follow. Rin as our 
authority. He gives 51 per cent of phosphates 
of lime, magnesia, potash and soda, and 48 per 
pent of sul ‘Hated nd chlorides ‘of the above 
jammed basis,’ dnd 1 per ‘cant of silica and iron. 
fn the’ash ot mintze straw, Saussure found 14- 
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igestion,+W heat \,is. most, .nu- 














70,per cent, phosphates; 4 per cent, sulphates 
and chlorides; 18 per,,cent silica; be aghs 
carbonate .of potash, .(pearl-ash,) beside. t : 
of iron, and ,alumina. “id Becieiaue 
Some of our readers will now understand why 
their mothers cone cob-ash.on apinch, as a 
substitute for pearl-ash in making, cakes and 
bread. Tf every planter knew how indispensa- 
ble the alkalies found in burnt Ste and stalks 
are to the organization of corn, and that when 
he threw away or wasted a bushel of cobs, he 
in effect loses as much good corn as the es 
ever produced, hé would begin to practice a Ti 
tle more economy., And is there not comm 
sense in the idea, that the same. matter ina co ; 
which has brought to perfection 100 seeds on at 
ear,’ will he very apt to do the like again ane 
again, if you rot the cob, and place the matter 
in @ position to give all its fertilizing elements 
to corn plants, ‘year after year? If the manu- 
facturer of cotton and woolen cloths should throw 
away one-third of his raw materials, he wo 
aptly ilfustrate the: folly of many .manufactye- 
ers of corn.—Southern Cnltivstor. tii? Sein: 


Fruit Culture.—But the best evidence’ I can 
adduce is the ofchatd of Mr. Lampert, near 
Vicksburg. ‘ His fritits are well known in New2 
Orleans, and his treatment to a great nuraber of 
people in these parts, as I have referred to it be- 
fore, in one of our, weekly papers, He grov 
choice fruit when his neighbors ‘fail. “His trees 
though younger than some’ others, bear bounti- 
fully. His trees, though two to four years ol- 
der than mine, are not half the size. Yethe 
produces more fruit than any of us. He toa 
prunes, by digging a trench all around his trees 
at some four to six feet distance, he manures ip 
that trench with decayed vegetable matter, ‘old 
plaster, and all refuse manures, if not fresh’ or 
heating, and he prunes the branches. I have 
been in his orchard, have conversed with hitn, 
on the matter, have bought trees of him, and 
eaten his fruit- “There are many who prune 
the branches, others do nothing, and ‘yer Me 
Lamserr is adjudged by all as the best fruit cul- 
turist among the whole who Ay One ee 
to the matter. It cannot be expected that @ 
countryman, with a’small force, can cultivate 
trees for fruit, as one who has but few trees, «| 
makes it his business, and sells fruit to the sale 
of $2600 in one season, from less than 15 agre 
(I think.) [say nothing of the North, but: 
am satisfied if trees are cultivated sufficiently to 
keép ‘them healthy and’ vigorous, they should 
be root pruned to prevent too great a growth of 
wood. When trees become old, or are on grass 
land, they do not make wood, and therefore the 
juices eliminated go to form fruit. T would nog 
be. surprised if our grape yines would do better 
if they could be kept under; they are pruneg =~ 
élose enough, yet they make too much wood, 
think.—Southern Cultivator. wel: 
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| -heads remain wi out the 





Riaab 1 gives us to have our 

inperiates and observation in Western New 

‘regatd to the yalue of root pruning, 

eyained ¢ Te reals ih the Valley of the Miss- 
it Be an Cultivator. 
nbirdgs “Clover Hay. 

“Though: this hay iscondeuihed by some far- 

we consider it among the’ most ‘valuable 

lp me when’ properly’ cured. It is excellent 

Swing stock of evety description. ‘It is 

fhe ‘very bést hay for'sheep, anf'for young limbs 
dind éalves before they dan get grass. 

‘It is excellent for milch cows, aiid in fact it 
is among thé thost’ valuable kintls for every’ de- 
scrighiaa of stock, when not working hard, and 
even then'we would have 4 sinall part of their 
food clover hay, and for this purpose we always 
mix some clover with herds grass ‘and red top 
Clover hay, properly prepared, will form in 
‘part, oné\of the: cheapest kinds of food for hogs 

itr} 





@ have kept sheep in fine condition, when 
sporti thet lambs, in the spring, on noth- 

but cloyer hay and water, the ambs eating 

y also of the sweet heads of clover, Calves 
fe rlings) Funning with sheep would do well 
on the coarse part left by the sheep ; and if any 
was rejected by the calves, it was readily eaten 
by gt for which the orts of sheep ¢ are very 
wee esome. 

Time of Cutting.—On this point there are 
various opinions. Some would cut before it 
is in full blossom, that is before any heads turn 
brown. As the stalks of clover are rather coarse 
with a good g rrowth, we should cut it at an ear- 
lier stage than we should herds grass, say when 
os anayerage in full bloom ; this would be 

about one-fourth or one-third of the heads 
+3 turning brown, for at that period as many 
blossom developed as 
have become brown, so that it will be at the mid- 
dle. of tate. bloespaninig season, 

ont objection to clover hay 
is the he dfkcalty nek curing i, for if allowed to re- 
iain long in thé sun it not only loses much of 
its sweetness, but the fine parts break off ang are 
wasted before the stalks are dry. “To remedy 
pari | ip some measure, make it in part, in 
“After it ‘is partially dry put it into 
seat let it mds over night, or two pee 

Syed He Pragpeck for favorable weather be 
this way the moisture becomes equalized, pas- 
sing from the stalks to the leaves, and on eXpo- 
an to the sun and air, it will readily dry, with- 


Ay crumbling and a waste of the best parts. 


ra 


= hy aaa from unfavorable weather, it is 
to get in clover hay before complete- 





d,.and much depends on preserving it 
n such cases we have found the best 
atte of saying it in fine condition, to mix with 
shapers layers of straw, old hay, pea vines, 

«; Which absorb the moisture, and some of the 
ethmp of the clover, 80 that they are eaten 





i] 
ish Beebe rats ee? yp: paleo <a 


“have ott | by'stockt, and ar are i Valaobte; as “sa We Gentat bn. 
triment, and only need something to make them 
palatable. Hay caps are excellent for saving 
clover hay.— Boston Cultivator. 


Hay Caps. 

As some gentlemen of wealth have intro- 

duced the use of hay caps, some farmers may 
regard them as a faney article, not as one of 
real utility to one who farms it for profit ; but 
this isa mistake. Hay caps not only save much 
labor, in opening and spreading hay to dry it 
after a storm, but they often save far more prop- 
erty than their cost. 

Another consideration, they aid in expediting 
the business of haying, and completing it. at an 
earlier period, which ofien makes a great say- 
ing, for very few farmers, even if they com- 





P: | mence haying in season, get their last hay in 


dué time, for they are often 4 or 5 weeks in hay 
ing, when nearly all their grass needs cutting at 
the same time; and though many say herds 
grass should be cut when in bloom, and clover 
before full in blossom, yet they never begin till 
about these periods, and are four weeks after, 
generally, before they are done, thus their 
practice is constantly at variance with their pro- 
fession, 

We published an account of the use of caps 
last year in which it was shown that their use 
only once in the season made a saving that ex- 
ceeded their cust, as a farmer saved his ‘hay 
while his neighbors lost theirs. may be 
made of various materials.—Hon. J. C, Gray, 

of this city, wha has a pleasant country seat at 
Cambridge, stated at an Agricultural Meeting 
that he used old canvass, painted with tar for 
caps, and the expense was light. 

We saw at Mr. Cushing’s, Watertown, some 
excellent hay caps of Chinese bambo, a kind of 
flag, that were admirably fitted for the p 
They cost 37 1-2 centseach in China. Noth- 
ing for importation, as they were used in the . 
cargo for filling orstuffing. Farmers can make 
excellent caps of flags. Drilling is used for 
this purpose, and fastened at the four corners by 
sticks run into the ground. If the hay is. well 
elevated in the centre, most of the water will 
run off, if the cloth be not poled ar oe caps 
are very convenient on the farm for many 
poses ; such as covering grain, beans, peas, fait 
*!melons, squashes, pumpkins, covering tender 
pants, recently set, dc. &c. In the spring 
they may be used to advantage in screening 
smal] early fruit trees, when in blossom, from 
frost. In many cases where one’s labor is sta- 
tionary, a may be used as a protection: 
against raift, hot sun, or ond winds.— Albany 
Cuftivator, 


Education is a better pes for liberty than 
a standing army. If we retrench the wages of 
the schoolmaster, we must_ raise the wages: of 
the recruting eget. — Edward E 
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tion of oxygen by animals, may. be formed. by 
taking the following’ computation by Boussing- 
ault: An adult"man consumes 19. 9 oz.carbon, 
daily, in his food, and requires ‘87 oz oxygen for 


of the 


its conversion into.carbonic acid gas. | A horse 
consumes 97 1-2 oz. (more jthan.8 lbs.: Troy 
of carbon in 24 hours, and this requires 13 lbs. 
31-2 oz. oxygen for the same purpose; while a 
cow consumes 69. 8 oz carbon (Heatly 6 Ibs. 
Troy,) which'ealls for “V0 lbs. 10° 4-2 oz. oxy 
gen.) ©. 4a : 

From..this circumstance alone, we see. the 
necessity .of ventilation in places where ani- 
mals are kept; and the danger that results from 
crowding” rheat together is heightened by the 
excretions being allowed to accumulate: and to 
throw. off their pestilential gasses, which are ne- 
cessarily, evolved, by decomposing bodies.— 
Hence, in ill-yentilated stables we meet with the 
compounds of hydrogen, sulphuretted and car- 
bonated, ammonia ‘and its carbonate,’ and the 
hydro sulphate, besides the carbonic acid and 
free. nitrogen. given off by, respiration ; and, 
from the inhalation of these compound gasses, 
heated.as such an atmosphere necessarily is by 
the cohgregating of animals, we have frequent- 
lyinflamation and other diseases of those all-im- 
_ ‘portant organs, the. lungs, set up, which, from 

‘the debility induced, is followed by farcy and 
glanders, and this more especially, should the 
predisposing causes of hard work and bad food 
co-exist. ° Or we have -ophthalmia. both local 
and constitutional, engenered; and often that 
insidious but ,too , frequently fatal . disease, 
phthisic pulmonatis. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 

_. “How? important indeed, is knowledge to suc+ 
cessful farming. * Do you-tell me that those who 
tread the ‘halls of sciencé, must have spent years 
poring over the accumulated volumes of the past? 
Do you tell me that the astronomer must be ac- 
quainted with the great: principles of the noble 

“science to which he has* elevated ‘his rising en- 
ergies—the great law of gravitation, for -in- 
stance ® ‘Turn with me ‘and’ tell'me how’ was 

formed, upon that bending flower, the pearly 
dew-drop. Or look at'yonder dashing river, and 

‘telPime’ what urges it forward in its course— 

and! by the operation of what ‘great law man is 
enabled to empley it esa powerful means for 

‘supplying the most needful wants of our exist- 

- ice» Do you say that the philosopher of Na- 
turémust have a thorough knowledge of ‘all the 
laws wich govern matter? Then I tell you, the 

_ fatter shouldbe’ emphatically. a: philosopher. 


immense-consnmp- 


) piece of land. will, not.year after, year..without 


tiee as he passes through this part ‘of the coun- 









vegetation’? “Does hé know what kind Of mat- 
ter. supports, or is necessary. for the growth awd 
maturity of his. different kinds'of grains and 
grasses #.. Or in. other..words, why ,the, same 


diminution, ppoduce.the same kind.of ,crop 4... 
Must the Botanist understand the, nature..of 
plants, their local.adaptation, and the laws which 
operate to unfold and develope the different parts 
of their organized structure ; and the farmer 
who grows them know nothing of it? “Isitat all 
reasonable that he ‘should ‘be ignorent of ‘these 
things? Would he not be much, much: benefit 
ted by a knowledge o®these subjects? If so, 
would not a few moments, daily spent in the ae- 
quisition of this knowledge, result in a vast 
amount of profit? “Would it not elevate’ our 
occupation and dignify labor ? ert 
I appeal to the Farmersof Michigan upon. this 
great, and important subject, We must work 
for the elevation of ourselves. It seems neces- 
sary to our progress that a State Agricultural 
Society should be immediately formed, ‘ahd’ we 
must look to the best cultivated districts; the it 
terior counties for the formation of such a socie- 
ty; itis upon the farmers.of these parts that 
this duty rests! What say you farmers of 
Wasthenaw of Calhonn and Kalaniazoo #°"*” 
: -. Cas. Berre. © 
Fawn River, July, 1848: -: io’ cred 





For the Michigan Farmer. s na 

The Wheat Crop—Rural Scenery, 
Fawn River, St. Joséph Co. >” 

July 4th. 1848. 9” 

Mr. Isnam:—Agreeably to your request £ 
send you some observations which I was enabled 
to make on a morning tour to the southwest. “f 
left the vicinity of your pleasant city about the 
middle of June. I think the wheat crop through 
the region I travelled will afford an average 
yield. I saw a greater number of pieces of first 


rate quality than I saw of poor. | Fruit will be 
abundant wherever trees are found large enough ious 


to bear. 
One thing the traveller will particularly ne- 


try on the Chicago Road ; and that is; the taste 
manifested about every dwelling, from the su- | 
perb mansion to the humble log house, in platit 
ing and arranging trees and shrubbery and flow- 
ers, some of the most beautiful kinds. This is 
good evidence of the character of the inhabitants 


4 





’ For°who'is dealing’ with*matter continually ?| 


at least of the fairer portion. ae ee discon 
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“@rganic Elements of Nutrition. 
rs of nitroget’,"a8 the” produét, in the 
of athmonia, of decaying vegetable andan- 
imal matter’ SF its ascent into the atmosphere, 
‘and ‘its descent 16" the earth again, i in the rain and 
‘Snow. - 

The question has been raised in regard to the 
valve ‘of the ammonia. generated in manure, 
whether'it’is an object to fix it by chemical 
: ee and ‘thus - ‘prevent its'escape. Some 

Laat rie maintained, that the value of 

ré, in no. mantier depends on the ammonia 
eater, and various experiments have been 
instituted with a’ ‘view’ to’ tést the matter, the re- 
salts of whieh | seem’ta show, that the inorganic 
or. mineral elemenis it it contains, Constitute its 
ehief value. Witha view to ascertain, whether 
the experise of’ carting ‘manures ‘might not be 
saved, afarmer near St. Albans, (England) re- 
it to‘ashes by burning, and the result 
showed that. the effect from the ashes of the 
manure, was about equal to that of the applica. 
tion of the tinburnt manure, the ‘yield, in both 
cases, being about five fold over that upon the 
ured ground, ° But in the. process of burn- 
ing, all the a ammonia and other. organic : elements 
wete driven off, in the form of gas, and only the 
inorganic elements remained in the. ash. 

\ ,Expetiments have also been made with com- 
poit. heaps, intermixing gypsutn with one, to fix 
the ammonia, and leaving another composed of 

materials, ungypsumed, the ‘result. of 
seemed to'be somewhat in favor of the 
gypsumed heap for turneps,. but not for wheat. 
oil appears, that Prof, Horsford, upon analy- 
soil ofan Illinois prairie, which had 
never been manured, found at the rate of sap 
Ibs, of ammonia to'an area.of an acre, one foot 
5 deep, the portion of earth analyzed being taken 
fram adepth below all. traces of organic matter. 
Prof, H, bence concludes that the quantity of 
ammonin spread upon ‘afield in, manure is of no 
moment, compared with the quantity which. is 
. down i in the rainand snow, 
J '.. Dhere have been, however, some experiments 
; on the other hand, which went to show, that the 
premertetier. in in manure exerted no inconsid- 

















erable influence. upon ‘vegetation. The bevefi- 
‘| cial ‘effects resulting from: the: ‘experiment of 
‘Sir Humphrey Davy, in pytting the mouth of a 
glass retort filled with fermenting manure be- 


neath the roots of some growing grass, seemed 
tobe conclusive on this point. ‘The effect, how- 


ever, he regarded as due, not to the ammonia, 
but the carbonic acid gas, contained in the man- 
ure. The latter he found to constitute far the 
greater part of the organic matter given off by 


the” manure, the remainder being mostly am- 


monia, and constituting, if our reccolléction 
serves, not-more than eight parts in a hundred. 


It has been strongly contended by many prac- 


tical farmers, that manures: from which the.or- 
ganic elements had been given off by the most 
thorough fermentation, were equally, if not 
more, beneficial to vegetation, than manures 
which had not been subjected to this Joss. 

From all which, we infer, that the ammonia 
usually contained in manures, though it may be 
to.some extent, beneficial, is of far less conse- 
quence than has generally been supposed, 

From the earliest days of agriculture; salt, 
petre, (nitrate of potash) which is composed of 
nearly equal parts of nitric acid (aquafortis) and 
potash, and the nitric acid of which is composed 
of nitrogen r.ad oxygen, mostly of the former, 
has been known to exert'a highly beneficial in; 


fluence upon vegetation, imparting to it a deep . 


green and luxuriant appearance. Virgil in his 


Georgies, recommends it to the Italian farmers : 


as an excellent addition to the dregs of olive ai} 


to the present time, scarcely has there been an 
agricultural writer who has not. borne iil 
to its. virtues as a fertilizer. 


That the effect of salt-petre. pon macnn: 
is due to the nitrogen which enters so largely in- 


to its composition, there ean be little doubt. 
‘This. would, seem to be evident from the fact, 
that salt-petre, assuch, has nover been detected, 
by the subtlest analysis, in the, common. pro- 


horse-radish, and the sun flower, vegetables 
which delight in soils where: salt-petre is gen- 
erated by natural causes. The-nitrogen which 
is set.at liberty in the decomposition of . vegeta 





blend animal mater, or rather a portion of iy 


}to forma steep, to cause the seed-grain to swell . 
and vegetate with vigor. And from the days-of - 
Virgil, more than eighteen hundred yeors ago,’ 


ductsof thé farm. Theonly vegetables.ia which - 
it has been found as a salt, .are. the nettle; the. 

















unites with the oxygen, with which it. comes in 
contact, and.forms nitric.acid; and then all that 
is needed:to form:salt-petre is, that the nitric ac- 
id-thus formed, should come in contact with pot- 
ash.. But potash also. results from: the decompo- 
sition of such substances,. and. hence it abounds, 
to a: greater-or lessdegree, in all vegetable man- 
ures,and.in all soils. The nitric acid and the 
potash thus resulting from: decomposition, un- 
der circumstances favorable to their combination 
youst of necessity produce salt-petre. Hence in- 
crustations of crystalized salt-petre, are not un- 
frequently found upon the walls of stables, and 
in some. peculiar localities, upon the surfacg: of 
the ground, .And-hence too, the universal fact 
that. those soils.in which there is the least de- 
composition of vegetable matter, and in which 
of course, the conditions essential to the forma- 
tion, of salt-petre, do not exist, or but toa very 
limited extent, are the ‘very soils and. the only 
soils upon which .this substance produces its 
marked effects, Such are all light, sandy soils. 
Upon heavy soils, and those. consisting of deep 
vegetable mould, salt-petre produces but little 
eflect, But these are precisely the soils, in which 
the conditions favorable to the natural perdve 
tion of this substance, exist. - 

Balt-petre is found: in a. tolerably purée state, 
ia.immense/beds, in. Hindostan, Bengal, and in 
the south of Africa, the loss in purifying it, not 
being more than 15 or 20 per cent.. [t-is an 
important article of commerce, and immense 
quantities of it-are transported for agricultural 
parposes.  It.is also, manufactured, to a consid- 
erable extent, in our: own, eountry. . The sur- 
face of-the earth, under buildings, secluded from 
the -counteragting influence of rains, presents 
circumstances. highly favorable to its aecumula- 
tion, and ‘all the manufacturer has to do, is to 
collect the earth thus charged with it, and sub- 
ject ittoa process which shall pers and pu- 
Ty ity 
Gluten is;the. portion: of ea and the only 
portion, which contains. nitrogen, and is identi- 
cal.in chemical composition, with muscular fibre 
or, lean-meat., Itconstitutes about one-fifth part 
ofthe substance of the. kernel, and from.its.sim- 
ilarity.in composition to muscular fibre, has been 
oalled:‘+half animaliged.” . It appears to abound 
more-ini spring than.in winter wheat. . Accord- 
ing:to.an analysis of Sir. Humphrey Davy, En- 











hundred of gluten, while spring saeieled 
to contain.of. this substance,. 24 parts in.a-hun- 
dred. The proportion, however, ‘differs some- 
what. in different.climates and-soils, Another 
fact established by chemical analysis, is; that a 
much larger. proportion of gluten resides in, the 
rind or bran,,than-in the other. portions, of the 
kernel. . The . starch .of - wheat, which., Sir 
Humphrey found to constitute 77 parts. in.a hun- 
dred, of winter wheat, and 70 parts. of spring 
wheat, contains no nitrogen. 

The:red winter wheat, he. found, conieliied 
more nitrogen than.the white varieties, and yet 
the latter commands a higher prige in avant 
ket. 

It is a fact, sustained by repeated mperielinks: 
strange and unaccountable asit may. appear; that. 
a supply of highly. nitrogenized manure, does. - 
not increase the proportion of nitrogen in the 
kernel, but rather diminishes it, . while,. at. the 
same time, the quantity of wheat produced by 
the application of such manures, .is. eran in-. 
creased. 

We took up our, pen to ner msiniiel thes 
other organic element, hydrogen, -but. nitrogen 
seems to have put in ajclaim to our undivided 
attention this time.. ¥2i 6 is 


Education. MH le 
The ‘Albany Cultivator, in noticing a’ nue 
work on education, by a Mr. Hosmer, speaks of 
its leading position, viz, that education is ‘valum 
ble in proportion to value’ of the Se % 
imparts, and seems to endorse it. Tee 
But this view of education is’ edoelantile 
from all our ideas on the ‘subject: Indeed we © 
have supposed, that education was one thing} © 
and the acquisition of knowledge quite another 
thing. - The acquisition of knowledge, so far ag 
it is secured in the course of education, is rather.” 
incidental to it, than the object of: it, ‘The'‘ob 
ject and design of it is, to discipline the feeukk © 
ties, and of ‘course, such studies as are’ best © 
adapted to this end, should ‘be pursued, ‘rather 
than those which furnish the — ee ae 
knowledge. cl 
Education, (we bare of intelleotiiat educta- 
tion) consists more in the simple matterof trains 





ing the dttention to habits of patient: investiga= 


tion, than in any thing else. ‘This done, and - : 


‘all isdone, for in accomplishing this, and'inpro* ~~ 


portion as it is accomplished, every facdlty’of 


glish winter wheaticontained:buti.39 parts: in. athe mind’ is developed, while,’ without it) tig” 











mind seendbiid' Hino, and Korein at  ieapreve. 


ment will be of any avail, whatever may be the 
amount ‘of knowledge it: may have imbibed. 
Mére" knowledge,” without the’ ability'to turn it 
to’ profitable deedint; is of little use’ General- 
ly speaking, such minds have little thirst after 
knowledge, but occasionally we meet with such 
# spectacle—and what:a spectacle it is! Who 
fas not observed the pitiable condition of such 
@ mind, bewildered and lost amid the stores of 
_ knowledge it has accumulated, and totally una- 
ble to’ make tse of them to any good purpose? 

‘How manifest then is it, that the simple ac- 
quisition of knowledge is not education, nor any 
part of it. So far from this being the case, it 
may be affirmed, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that if there were a process by which 
the mind could be trained to habits of attention 
ahd its faciilties, thus be fully developed, though 
it had not drank in a single idea in the process, 
it would be educated. 

“This we take to be the technical and strictly 
appropriate meaning of the term education, in- 
téllecttal education. To be sure, there is a 
fodse'sense in which the term is otherwise em- 
ployed, in common parlance. 

And what is the chief benefit proposed by a 
collegiate course ?..;Is it; the acquisition of 
knowledge ? So far from it, that the young 
man, when he takes his degree, however dili- 
gently he may have improved his time, is only 
siipposed to be but just prepared to enter upon 
the profitable acquisition of knowledge. Tobe 
sute, he has gained more or less useful knowl- 
edge in the process, but it was merely inciden- 
tw 

--dn a more comprehensive sense, education 
has reference to the’ whole man, to the moral 
and physical, as well.as to the intellectual part 
of his’ being, and no system of education can be 
complete; which contemplates the improvement 
ef only one part of that being, to the neglect of 
the other two. But we have neither time nor 
space to enlarge. 

Depredator upon Fruit Trees. 

» Séyeral kirids of fruit trees in this vicinity, 
have recently been: visited by a kind of slug, 
about-three-fourths of an inch in length, which 
devours the leaves at a rapid rate. A remedy 
suggested by Mr, J.C. Holmes, viz, whale dil 
soap;'has been applied-by one or two individu- 
als; with entire success, and may doubtless be 








bi ied re ied: rey ay others.” Puke 


half a pédda or" the soap and ‘dissolvé it itt’ two 
pails of ‘water, ‘and sprinkle it upon the leaves 
by means’ of a syrynge or water pot. © The 
soap should first be dissolved in a‘ quart or two 
of warm water, as its solution is not readily eff- 
ected in cold water. It can be obtained at'the 
drug store of Mr. Knapp, ‘nearly opposite the 
Methodist church en Woodward Avenue. ©: 

It appears’ thut the Massachusetts Horticuk 
tural Society some time since, offered a ‘pre- 
mium for the discovery of a remedy of the evil 
in question, and that to an individual in'Rox- 
bury;as the author of the above ‘prescription, 
the prize was awarded. It may be applied then 
with a good degree of confidence in its efficacy. 


Heavy Rains. 





During the last week and the fore part’ of — 


the present, this vicinity has been visited with a 
very unusual amount of rain, unusual not only 
for this season of the ‘year, but for any ‘season. 
We Were informed by Dr. Duffield, who has 
measured the depth of water which has fallen 
in all the rains in'this vicinity for the last niné 
years, that a greater depth of water fell during 


the continuous rain on Thursday and Friday © 


of last week, than has fallen in any one rain 
storm during the above mentioned time, its depth 
being a fraction over 4% inches. “We shall'ex- 
pect to hear of the appearance of the potatos 
rot asa consequence, if the crop is forward 


enough to be affected, and the early — : 


doubtless are sufficiently advanced. 


We learn that the late rains have been ‘equal- 
ly. heavy in.the interior, and that.as a, conse- 
quence, the wheat hasgrown, as it stands... The 
injury from this source, however, will pat be 
likely to be very extensive, as not many fields 
will be likely to be just in that particular stage 
in which germination would jtake. place: in'so 
short a time, which is previous to the kernel be- 
coming hard. We learn from a. farmer, .i 
Genessee Co. that all the wheat which has 
sprouted in that neighborhood, has been in this 
particular stage. We donot hear of any injury 
from rust as yet. 


The Eglantine Rose.—What can ‘be more 
beautiful than the Eglantine rose, which is found 





in our native forests, sometimes called'the Mich- - 


igan rose. And what inimitable ‘grace and 
beauty does it’add to a dwelling, as’ it ‘climbs up 
its sides, and spreads itself out in branching Tux- 
uriance,® studded ‘all over with ‘blossonis; bord 


sending out their sweet perfumes,” °°" deity 
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| The Wheat Harvot.—The right time 





: undoubtedly truth in the remark. 














nf - for Cutting.  — 

We leave that the. wheat harvest commenced 
séveral daysago, in various parts of the interior. 
This is some two. weeks earlier than it has usu- 
ally commenced in this state.. This difference 
results partly from the crop being earlier this 
year than usual, and partly from the conviction 
with many farmers, that is profitable to cut 
wheat at an earlier stage than was formerly the 
practice, 

It appears from the most. careful siecnaien 
that great loss is the result of letting wheat stand 
until it is fully ripe, the true time for cutting 
with, the greatest advantage having been fully 
ascertained to be when.the kernel is changing 
from the milky to the.doughy, state. The ad- 
vantages of cutting wheat at this stage, are. that 


’ #it yields. more flour, has.less bran, makes bet- 


fer flour, shells less in harvesting, gives better 


- straw, and enables the. farmer to do the work 


more. leisurely.” 


Mr. Hannan, of Scotland, found by. careful 
experiments, that wheat harvested two weeks be- 
fore fully ripe, yielded eight pounds to the bush- 
el, of flour mere than wheat growing by its side 
yielded when fully ripe. Mr. H.' concludes, 
thet there isa gain on the flour, in cutting wheat 
two weeks before jt is fully ripe, of 15 per cent. 
Add. to. this the gain in the other particulars 
enumerated above, and it will amout to a very 
considerable per centage, And if this be so, 
(of which there can be little doubt,) then this 
is a matter of very great a to every 
verin wit 





Thistles and Sorrel. 
dt has been very pertiniently remarked, that 


wherever these pests of the farmer prevail, they 
exhibit evidence of bad husbandry, and there is 
If land were 
properly tilled, they would give but little trouble. 
‘And ‘in proof of this, we have only to refer those 
who are curious for information on the subject, 
to any well tilled farm, located, though it may 
be, in a neighborhood of thistles and sorrel. 


in the order of providence then, these disturb- 


ers of the farmer's peace, as well as the wheat 
insect,seem tobe sent in judgment,to scourge him 
into.a better system of husbandry, and happy 
will it be for-him, ifhe heeds the monition. 
»YAnd all that is necessary to effect their ex- 
termination from the'soil,'is a little extra tilla ge. 
Four times Plowing in a season, will extermin- 
ate them entirely... Many. are in the. habit of 


plowing three times for wheat, and i in that case: 


- 











to effect the object, only one additional crossing 
is required, and’ the increased ‘yield will proba- 
bly pay the expense even of that, so;that the 
work of extermination. will actually cost the far; 
mer nothing. _ The first plowing should be done 
when these troublesome plants are in’ blossom, 
and the other ‘three at appropriate — pid 
to the time of seeding. 


Deep and Shallow Ping rik Prairie 
Farmer gives an account of an experiment made 
by C. L. Shepherd of Dupage co. [Ilinois, to test 
the comparative effect of deep and shallow plant- 
ing. Mr. S. planted his field shallow, with the 
exception of eight rows through the middle of 
it, which he planteddeep, The shallow planted 
corn came up first, and kept the lead through 
the season, so that the difference was discerni- 
ble as far as the corn could be seen, nothwith- 
standing it was once cut down to the ground by 
frost. An inch or less in depth he calls shal- 
low, and two or three inches in depth he calls 
deep. 


Changes. —The Farmers’ Library. is deal, 
ter-to be published at Philadelphia, at three dol, 
lars a year to single. subscribers, and for ten — 
dollars five. copies will be furnished... It still.re- 
mains under the editorial auspices. of Mr. Skin- 
ner. It is well known as a standard agricultur- 
al work. A new volume commenced with July, 

The Farmers Cabinet, a valuable monthly 
published in Philadelphia, is to be.merged, in 
the American Agriculturist published in. New 
York. The latter publication is one of the high- 
est order, \ anita 











Barney’s Hotel.—We are glad to perceive, 
that Mr. Barney, late of the steamboat hotel, 
(Barney’s Temperance House) who was burnt 
out of house and home in the late fire, suffering 
the loss, not only of his house but most of his 
furniture, has again established himself, and is 
ready to entertain his old friends. and customers 
with his usual good fare. Having taken the 
Lake House, (near the Exchange,) he has aver: 
hauled and fitted it up in good style. It is de; 
lightfully located, and will doattion RR 3 
crowded and pleasant. resort. 


(Ripe pears have made thede syperanc 
in our market. 
(-The Canal Bank of Albany has. failed, 


The Albany city Bank, (safety fund) i is said. 19 
be in bad repute. 
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ii ise Michigan Farmer. 
to ~ | TParm Accounts. 
e oie. Eorro DP think you will agree with 
me, when I say that every farmer ought to keep 
a strict account of his expenses and profits, so 
that he.-may be able accurately to ascertain the 
value of each given field and crop, as well as 
the cost of his maintenance, and and yet, very 
few I believe, keep such an account as will give 
any accurate estimate of their business. If a 
living is procured, improvements made on the 
land, and a little money laid by, or invested, few 
trouble themselves to ascertain the particulars. 
I do not believe that our farmers are less intel- 
ligent than our merchants: they are equally 
capable of buying a set of books. Yet what 
would be thought of a merchant without his day 
book, journal and ledger? Since I have hada 
farm, Lhave kept such books—altering their ar- 
rangement however, as experience prompted, 
till Lam at least pretty well satisfied with my 
system ; and I-give it for the benefit of others, 
only Femarking that it has fréquently saved me 
money, from being able to refer to past expen- 
ses and profits, or by inducing metochange my 
system of cropping, and that five minutes every 
evening are quite'sufficient for all that is re- 
quired. °° My first book is a common cash book, 
inte'whieh enters every thing received and paid, 
merely showing the particulars and grand total 
pf cash: ‘transactions. -My next is a rough jour- 
nial, in‘ which I daily enter an account of all the 
wérk done on the farm, with the name or num- 
per of the fields on which the labor has been ex- 
; with the cost—the work of the cattle, 
and any ‘thing else of importance : | then have 
sheets 0 ruled’ that at the head of ‘the separate 
polutns is the number of each field, and down 
the’ side, jn the first column, the day of the 
month. Into this table, enters daily the cost of 
all Tabor, tinder its respective field number, 
which is added tp’ at the énd of the week, and 
gives the sum total of all the labor expended 
during the week, ’on all the fields, and yet each 
one in ‘particular. 1 then have a ledger, in 
which évery field has’ its debtor and creditor 
side which is posted once a week from the above 
mentioned.table—Into this likewise, enters the 
cost of seed, the number of days the horses or 
ce are employed harvesting, thrashing é&c. 
‘any incidental expenses : and on the other|- 
side is credited the produce sea crop at its 





market value : so, that at Maan tell'to 


a cent, the cost of ‘putting inethe crop, harvest- 
ing it, marketing it—and’ whether it: ‘has ‘paid a 
profit or not. To facilitate’ ‘this, I keep'a few 
pages into which is entered’ all the ‘work the 
teams do daily, charging say one dollar per Gay 
for a span of horses and fifty cents for oxen, 
with their plows, wagons &c., and notingin what 
way they were employed. © But’ more than’ this 
is necessary in mixed farming: | There must Be 
a general account. Thus on the debtor’ sidé, I 
charge annual interest on the value of my land 
and ‘stock and on the implements f haveand 
enter, every six months, from theabove account 
the gross expenses of the farm, including’ taxes, 
feed for hogs, sheep and stock, and such ‘pir- 
chasesas are consumed at once. “While on’the 
other side, are credited ‘house rent,’ fuel, milch, 
eggs, butter, graiv, sale of eaftle, and evéry 
thing that comes in any ‘shape, or'is consuniéd 
in the family, (of course I keep an account in 
the family expenses, ) arising from ‘the fatm= 
and thus at the end of the year I ‘as¢ertain’ ex- 
actly how ‘my property stands, and what 'T have 
done to better myself: if I put‘up buildings, of 
course it is only increased interest that is charged 
or else the value should be credited as dmprove- 
ments’: and the saine may be said of *fencitig 
and long lasting investments’: only in this case 


the interest must be such as will repay the. work 
by the time it is workéd out. .Now sir, I am 
sure that there are few of our, Michigan, Far- 
mers who cannot keep such books, Ma 

ably could improve on this plan. _ I myse fhave 
many appendices, if. b anay' soisay—the above 
subjects being more accurately divided and an- 
alized—but the plan here suggested is sufficient; 
and instead of leaving the fhar to. mere, hap- 
hazard, as he too often is left, it renders the work 
as rational, and as easily caletlated on as aly 
business existing ; and | have often) wondered 
how any intelligent man can be content to jpass 
a life time in business, without ever accurately 
knowing whether he receives merely his’ wages 
or his wages, and a low interest on his money— 
or both and a profit besides. [ belieye mafiy 
farmers think they are making money, when af, 


ter all they only get good wagesand their living ; 


and their outlay in land &e is all sunk without 
returns ; or they persevere in a vicious Sy: em 
of cropping, while such accourits’ would 
their eyes and induce them’ to alter their plans. 
If you think this will be of. any,value _— 
= it and. believe me,. yours truly,.*.* 


the , some of my neighbors 
soley ve tied the plan of Phyl coking le 


‘my: 
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hten: the ‘irae, fnd| 
Het Sq y inefficient. The Robin ‘and red 
headed Woodpecker, flew in & out close by the 
fae and had’ not-even the cufiossity to stop 
d Took*at their own” faces.’ One indeed had 
fhiéimpudence to eat cherries within half an 
iieh’ of the glass, twisting round in the wind 
but did not appear to be’ either frighened or at- 
tracted by’ it. “The account first'appeared in 
the London ‘Gardeners: Chronicle about ‘a year 
ago. It may answer with English birds, but 
Yankee robins and woodpeckers are a little too 
knowing to leave so tempting a repast for fear 
of 'ashadow. Yours truly, mans bd 


- 


ee We never believed much in it,’ but thought 
ds it| was recommended, it might be well enough 
to try it.—Ep. 





' For the Michigan Farmer. 
br as County, its appropriate 'Til- 
lage—Hay Making &c. 


* o/Ma. Eprron :—The land in the vicinity of 


Datieit is particularly adapted to grazing. The 
top soil is underlaid with clay which prevents 
its-leaching. After being subdued, cultivated, and 
manured; it) will produce: from 2-4 to 3:tons of 
hay ‘per acre. Deep plowing, and one good 
dressing of manure, will supercede the necessity 
ef fufther expense. for five years. lt becomes 
matter of gain tothe proprietor of land to attend 
to this-‘dressing as often as once in six years, 
for it increases the production three fold, If 
the, amount of vegetables produced on the prem- 
ises.is,consumed, and if you put back in the 
shape. of! decayed vegetable maiter what you 
take off; ahy given number of acres will not on- 
ly be kept good, but continue to improve. 

The introduction of the subsoil plow. and oth- 
ef modern inventions, have nearly revolutiom 
ised the former system of husbandry. Deep: 
plowing is now considered indispensable to: suc- 
cessful production. The. press.too, has. come. in 
to-subservethe interests:of ugriculture, and add 
its mighty influence to the spirit of improve- 
ment. It isan engine of great power, in the 
éause. It has done much to elevate the stand- 
ard of national industry.. The conductors of 
the press have done more within a few years 
past to promote the cause of agriculture by in- 
téllectual efforts, by causing the triumph of mind 
over matter, aNimating and encouraging the 
spirit of invention, and by a general diffusion of 
knowledge, than, two; centuries would achieve 
by. physica] ‘efforts. or manual Jabor, indepen- 
dantly. of the aid derived from this scourcey 
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Wayne cbiiely! Py écnphdtigaily a Crees a grow- 
ing county. - Surrounding, as.it does,, the great 
commercial emporium, and market place of the 
State, its capacities are admirably adapted: to 
the public wants. It is of the greatest import? 
ance to the cultivator to produce the largést pos 
sible amount on a given number.of acresof lands 
It is a fatal delusion in agricultural economy:ta 
cultivate’ more than can’ be. cultivated ‘well: 
Meadows should be well-drained into ten acre 
lots. Water allowed to_ remain a long time on, 
land, sours and impoyerishes. ity .destroysthe 
tame grass by depriving it of the’ fertilizing: in- 
fluence of the sun and air, and unfits it for ay 
kind of production. Many meadows that have 
been over fed, bound out and impoverished, yield. 
less than one ton of hay per acre, whereas. those, 
that have been put under a good state of culti- 
vation, yield three tons. In fact some:lands 
comparatively barren wastes, have. beem«re- 
claimed and renovated, until. they produce.two 
crops a year, amounting to 44 tons onthe were 
The best cultivation of every species.of the veg- 
etable kingdom is undoubtedly the best-economy. 

The scarcity of water in some parts of this 
county is a great impediment tothe rearing of 
stock. ‘This can be remedied in a measure by 
digging pools or ponds which will hold ‘water 
during the season, and:if saturated .oecasion 
with lime, will be perfectly healthy. Sheep re~ 
quire but little water. ‘The’ heavy dews nearly’ 
suffice for sheep, a kind of stock desirable’to’ 
raise in this county on account of therlittle ate 
tention they require in this particulary’ i 

As the season for harvesting is at’ leonh afew 
suggestions relative to the best method of cu 
hay may not be inappropriate. Hay’ should ber 
mowed and spread out in the: forenoon, * 
and put in bunches of about 100 Ibs. in the af 
ternoon, before the dew falls. To leave it im 
the winrow which is practiced to a considerable’ 
extent, will not protect it so.well from, dew. or 
héavy rains. The second day in the, afternoon’ 
it should be put into the barn, with 2 or 3 quarts 
of salt sprinkled on. every ton. 

MICHIGAN. 


Freland.—Ireland:: ie: still greatly excited. 
The repeal associations and the Irish, conféeder- 
ations have united in: one body ; called the 
‘Irish League.’ They will try peaceful ‘efforts 
for repeal. Mitchell’s furniture: sold enor 
mously Kigh as relics. No further efforts:have 
been'mate toindict Meagher or Smith-O’Brien« 
The confederation has: issued. manifesto quite’ 
as daring as Mitchell’s treasonable 
There is very little prospect:of immediate oute 
breaks against the Government. The chartiste 
are making frequent: disturbances: in re 
Three have been arrested and: examined.- 
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_.. ,. NEW INVENTIONS. 
Galvanic Spectacles.—Mr. J. S. Paine, op- 
tician, of Worcester, Mass., has invented some- 
thing new in the way of spectacles: He has 
constructed that part of the bows holding the 
and the bridge, of two metals, viz., silver 
and-zinc—and he is confident of having thus 
achieved an important improvement by an un- 
flow of electricity, which he believes 

invigorates the eyes and actually relieves them 
from a world of small phySical annoyances, in- 
dependently of waning vision. By touching the 
tip of the tongue on the nose piece, an unmis- 
takable sensation is produced, and a flash of 
light is instantly perceptible. Mr. Paine thinks 
that he feels a cool current constantly passing 
by the orbits, while the glasses are worn. Like 
& genuine Yankee, he-secures a patent, of course: 
and if the discovery equals his expectations, the 
millions of spectacle wearers of all countries wil] 
soon begin to pay tribute to New England in- 
genuity. © The subject is one that should com- 
mand the attention of physicians, since a new 
ene for exploration is exposed to view.— 

and Surgical Journal.’ 

_ANovel Travelling Machine.—An_ ingenious 
mechanic, of Manchester, England, (Mr. Arch- 





ibald Farrie,) has invented a machine for trav- 


elling,, which was tried in that town lately. It 
started from Great Ancoats street, and proceeded 
Port street and Stevenson Square into 
Pi illy ; and from thence down Mosley street, 
Peter street, Densgate, and back again up Mar- 
ket streetto Ancoats, The carriage was stopped 
every now and then to allow parties to inspect 
the movement of the machine, the working of 
which appeared to cause the driver only a slight 
muscular effort, aided by manual dexterity. The 
machine weighs 8 cwt., has no cranks, and has 
been. worked by one man up an incline of three 
inches in the yard, while twelve persons were 
in it, A skilful driver can make it go at a tol- 
erably rapid rate.—Farmer and Mechanic. 


New Carding Machine.—We learn from the 
Newark Herald that Mr John Daggett of that 
place has invented and put in-operation at the 
establishment of Messrs. J. Daggette & Son, an 
improved Carding Machine in regard to which 
the! writer remarks : 





'-“Phis machine is intended to perform four 


times the amount of work done by the-best doub- 
le carding machines now in use, within the same 
f time ; and we can see no impediment 
to hinder it from so doing, as the machinery is 
inged that it will card the woo] and pro- 
duce four rolis as easily and as quickly as a 
common machine produces one, It requires one 
more power for its motion than that used to im- 
pel'an ordinary machine—it does not take up 
as ‘much room.upon the-floor—and its expense 
is but a trifle-more. 
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New Invention. —Important to Manufacturers. 
—A correspondent informs us that .a new.ma- 
chine has been lately invented by.Henry Kelly, 
a machinist, in. Manayunk, near Phi phi 
which altogether does away with the. use’ of 
Treadles in Power Looms, _ This machine works 
20 shafts and 100 changes or equal to 100 trea- 
dies. ‘Thus is one of them at work in Philadel- 
phia,working 150 picks paper a minute. It is en- 
tirely constructed of iron, without any cords, the 
headles being attached to it by means of leather 
straps, and any required pattern can be chan 
or adapted in a few minutes... It is not at all 
complicated, but on the contrary, quite simple, 
and not more liable to get out of order than a 
plain loom, rising and sinking the shed in the 
same manner as a common twotreadle loom, A 
number of these machines are now at work in 
the mills in Manayunk, and it is thought they 
will in a great measure do away with the use of 
the Jacquard machine for small patterns. _ Itis 
said that it will not cost more than one-fourth 
the price of the Jacquard machine, and can be 
attached to any power loom ‘in a few hours.— 
Farmer and Mechanic. : 


The Electric Light.—A writer in the Mechan- 
ic, (England) speaking of the recently discov- 
ered electric light, says, On Thursday night we 
had an opportunity of witnessing another exhib- 
ition of Mr. Stait’s electric light, at the Baz- 
aar, Baker street. Certainly the light produced 
was most splendid, both as to quantity and qual- 
ity. Although the light itself was.no larger than 
about the size of acommon pea, we could dis- 
tinctly read small print (similar to the type in 
which this is printed) at the further end of the 
coach gallery, a distance of about 130 feet from 
the light. Colored objects, such as flowers, rib- 
bons, &c., appeared as distinct as they would by 
light of day ; even the yellows were as distinct 
as if viewed by the light of the sun.—Farmer 
and Mechanic. 


New Invention.—We learn from the Spring- 
field Republican, that a machine has been re- 
cently invented in that town for folding newspa- 
pers and other printed matter.’ It is to ‘be* con- 
nected with a cylinder, or improved Adams press, 
so that the sheets come forth from the press, 
folded in the required form. ‘The inventors war- 
rant it to fold"3600 papers per hour, of any size, 
with the greatest accuracy. 


Patent Shirt-Collar.—A shirt maker in Lon- 
don has invented a shirt collar which he calls 
the “New Economic Shirt Collar.” It has a 
recess or a kind of pocket in the band, in which 
are placed two or three extra collars to’be turned 
up when required. 














A method'of sinking piles or spiles by screw‘ 
ing instead of driving them down, hag been pat 
ented. “ ae 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
“G@redP Slave Case—X slave case of exciting 
iietest came off’ on Tuesday last in the United 
States Court now sitting in this city. The case 
originated if Marshall, and was ‘instituted to re- 
cover the value of certain slaves, fugitives from 
justice! 1. The plaintiffs claimed, that an at- 
tempt had been made by the defendants, (who 
aré among the most respectable citizens of Mar- 
shall) ta resist the consti uted authorities in the 
seizure of the slaves, in violation of the provi- 
sions of the constitution of the United States, by 
which means the said slaves had made good 
their escape. - The plaintiffs proved the fact of 


‘ownership according to the laws of Kentucky, 


and also that they were proceeding, in the seiz- 
uté, in “accordance with the constitution and 
laws of. the United States, and that they were 
frustated.in the act by a. collection of people, 
whose*appearance was:such as to frighten them 
out of theii” urpose. ; 
. ‘The defendants relied for their defence apon 
the fact proved, that they did not say to the 
plaintiffs, that they should not take the slaves, 
but simply, that they could. not do it. 

dodge Mc. Lain, in charging the jury, said 
that if it appeared from the evidence, that the 
inténtion of the defendants was to counteract 
and defeat the“seizure of the slaves, and such 
was the tendency of what they said and did, 


- then, whatever might have been the form of ex- 
“pression they used, they were to be found guilty. 


le further charged, that in order to make it 
out'an act of resistance on the part of the de- 
fendants, the plaintiffs must have publicly made 
known, their purposes, (which they did) and that 
though: they had made but a single annunciation 
of it; that was sufficient, though two-thirds, or 
three-fourths of the crowd, had come together, 
after the annupciation was made, and were to- 
tally ignorant of it. 


The jury, after being out sixteen hours, were 
‘ ufiable to‘agree, and were discharged- They 


stodd'eléven for the plaintiffs, and one. for’ the 
fendants,.. The ,costs,- which must. be. very 
large;,arethus shouldered: upon the plaintiffs. 
The-case will not-come up again this term, and 
probably it may never be revived. ‘The defend- 
ants were Dr..Comstock, Messrs. Gorham, Hurd 
and asterly,.and two colored men. ; 
« Itigisaid that the suit-was instituted and car- 
ried on’ at the expense of the State of Kentucky, 
the cominonwealth having furnished two thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose: 
Mada Eger: 3 : ' : 
Arrival. of The. Caledonia,—Paris ‘is. still 
agitated. The resignation of Louis Napoleon 
postpones trouble for the present. Six candi- 
dates in thé field for President—M. De, Lamar- 
tiney.M.. Thiers, Prince Louis Napoleon Bona: 
parte;'My Murat, Gen: Cavaignac‘and M. Cau- 
sidirer, ex-Prefect of Police. The Orléans par- 
ty will:support»M« Phierg, and Berrier® has’ de- 











clared in his favor, The legitimatists aredivided 
by Thiers and Lamartine, if the elections were 
soon to take place. ' Little doubt exists that Lou- 
is Napoleon Bonaparte would be the successful’ 
car.didate.: , The feeling exhibited by the Freneh 
people in his favor, leave no-doubt of that inithe. 
event of a presidential election in almost every 
electoral college in France. Accordingly the 
constitution has-already been altered to meet the 
first difficulty in the making, and the President 
instead of being elected director by the people, 
unless he has an absolute majority of votes giv- 
en, is to be selected by the National Assembly 
from five persons returned by the people: the 
election of Prince Louis Napoleon, as Col. of 
the 4th Legion of the National Guards. ‘Den- 
MARK.—T'he war in Denmark continues: unaba- 
ted, and a conference of the Kings of Sweeden 
and Denmark, and the Grand Duke Constantine 
of Copenhagen and-was attended by the’ Brit- 
ish Minister. The Russians, in behalf of ‘Den- 


‘mark, demand that the Germans sball* evacuate 


the Duchies before negociations are entered into, 
and that. if Schlesting was ‘given up, Russia 
would sustain Holsen according to the treaty 
with the Danes and Paul. Berimw.—QOn the 
13th inst , a collision with the Burger ‘goards, 
arising out of an atternpt to disperse some work - 
men who had gone to the Minister to demand 
work or money, and being refused; the guard 
attempted to disperse them, and five~ men” were’ 
murdered. The news spread Jike lightning, 
barricades were formed, ‘and the people having 
discovered that the Assembly left unprotected at 
11 o’clock at night, made an attack upon this 
building, and plundered it of about 2000 stand 
of armsand also the trophies of war it contained. 
The crowd took posession of ‘the building, ‘and 
then retired. ° The next day was quiet, but one 
of the deputies moved that the assembly ald 
send away all the troops, and put themselves wa- 
der protection'of the people, this was “carfied 
and the. government resigned. Pracux.—At 
Prague the King having refused to confirm the 
provisional government and Prince Weridseu- 

ratz, have erected’batteries around the town. 

‘he mob and the students arose en masse and 
demanded arms. ry 


Presidential Candidates.—Martin Van Buren 
of N. York, has accepted the nomination at the 
hands of the, Baruburner Convention. John. P. 
Hale, of Nz Hamshire.is the Anti-Slavery ean- 
didate—four in-alh) o1605 0% Ges oe eee 

Postscript. 








By the arrival of the Niagara we have news ofawiut 7 


scenes in Paris._An insurrection broke out on the 22d 
of June, and a most sanguinary conflict followed which 
continued four days an nine , without intermissi 
during which the streets of Paris were rivers of 

At last, however, the government forces under Calignac 
stormed the entrenchments of the insurrectionists, when 
the greater part of them were taken and, the rest. fled. 
Thus the Republican arms. were triumphant. . Ten 


ome Pr 4 and seventy-five thousand = | 
wounded. Among'the killed ore :t 4 quscralte fiftymem- 
bishop of Paris. 2 


bers of the Assembly, and the Arch 
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first } page ‘with an sdvecioeocor of the treatise 
on domestic animals. If by this means we can. 
get this. book into the hands of our farmers gen- 
erally we shall entitle ourselves to their grati- 


tadé, father than to their maledictions, for. de- 
voting so much space, for a number or two, to 
its interests. Indeed so desirous are we.to get 
it'into general use among our farmers, that we 
have Consenied to have it deposited in our of- 
fice-for sale, and we shall soon expect a supply. 
It is the treatise we noliced in cur last. 


Good Example. 
Brookirn, June, 28, 1848. 

Ma. Issam :—Enclosed [send you two dol- 
lars,—One dollar for the current volume,—one 
dollar in advance for the next volume of the 
Michigan Farmer. 

pee much pleased with the management of 
our , and will try to write something for 
its co mns (though the communication bea hum- 
ble aay as soon as time permits. 

Yours with respect, 
J.C. Warxtns. 

“TERMS,—The Mionigan Farmer is published at 

troit, twice a month,by Warnes Isuam, at one dollar 
@ year in advan ter three months $1 25—after six 
months $1 50—after nine months $1.75. No subscrip- 
tion taken for less than one year, nor discontinued till all 

are paid. To clubs, five copies for four dollars. 

"Gites King’s corner,“third story. 

Market Intelligence. 
DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 

















Flour, bbl. $4 4% Salt, $1 25 agi 50 
a 40/Butter, 9a 125 
a - Eggs, doz. 11 

a A2)Hides, Ib. 3a 
a Wood, cord, 2 25 a 2 50 
a 3 50| Wheat, bus. 90 
a 1 00/Hams, Ib. 6a 64 

624|/Onions, bu. 4la 
8 00 210 ranberries, a 1 25 
lb... a  28iBockwheat 100 lbs. 1 50 
00 240 O0/Indian meal, * 1 00 
Leh. ‘ “11 00 a3 00/Beef, do 350 a4 50 
~ do Ohio, 00 a 5 00/Lard, Ib. retail, 7 
Peas, bu, a .75|Honey. 10 
Se 75a - 80 es, dried, 1.06 
eef, bbl. 5 00 a 6 00)Peaches, do a 2 00 
ky 8 00 al0 lover seed, bu. 4 50 
White fish, 6 00 a 7 00)Herd’sgrassdodo 1 00 
arte . 5 50.0 6 50\Plax do 75 
Co » lb. 5a of ‘Lime, s bbl 75 

Cheese,  ~ 6'a 
! on Beitesaa Forts bie Horse 
and reshin 

Machines and Separators. —iaving sold td 
wards of seventy setts of the above celebrated machines 
he past season, and to many large farmers in this state,’ 
, Massachusetts, ichigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 


, Canada, and with: entire satisfaction in every 
subscriber would call the particular attention 
and mechanics desiring such machines, be- 

purchasing—as he i is Wight tn to offer.a better fin- 


L. Enger. 


a erp ir tis at the “oh on . 
7 es "hg, Ta 


10H, 1968. 
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In ‘Satie eset ack re the , 
change, formerly the storehouse FGA ei 





Desnoyers. y eal nie 


rpue undersigned will open. @ depot + on, pers 
mentioned place, and be prepared to 

farmers their wool immediate  Senih shearing. — 

will be similar to that of the 

proved so satisfactory to both wool-growers a 
facturers; thatis, if lots of wool are of an even ¢ 
and if the owner wishes, each man’s clip will be ke 
sold separately. If not even ‘in quaity, hey 
thrown into sorts according to- quality and Mooi 
As soon as a sufficient quantity is collected; Eastern, 


| manufacturers will be invited to examine and. purchase, 


No difficulty is anticipated in effecting prompt cash sales, 
at good rates, as the orders on wool depots from manu- 
facturers, have hitherto generally outrun the supply. 
Wool may be delivered at the depot from) wagons,.ob - 
sent by Railroad, will be taken by me from, the carho 

without expense or care to the owner, It will pa suff 
cient for him to put his wool aboard the cars, taking 

receipt for the same, markthe bales with his name,’s 
consign them to the ‘* Detroit Wool: Depot,” aad “tb 
will be safe.” Insurance will be effected on * all instance 
soon as arrived. All charges, including 

age, sorting, storage, shipping and or efet being bab 
be included in a commission of one half cents fn 


the pound. 
EarpDiey lee m 
Detroit March 27th, 1848. ‘ 
Rergrences.—E. P. Hastings, C. C. Trowhridge;, 


B. F...H Witherell, Z. Pitcher, M. D. M. assoatid 
Shubael Conant. 





PETERS? 
BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT, 


SECOND YEAR. 
I have established Wool Depot upon the followinig 


plan : First, The Wool is thrown into 10 vedas Merino, 
wool being No. 1, the grades numberi 1 to, 
5; the coarsest common wool being Ws Saxony 


6} woo! j is thrown into extra, and prime 1: me prime 2.— 


Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. Second,} 
I charge for receiving, sorting, storing, and selling, omm, 
CENT PER PouND; this includes all charges at Depot, ex-. 
cept insurance. Third, Sales are made for cash, except 
when otherwise directed by owner. © 

(CF All wool consigned to me should be masked with 
the owner’s name. 


Warehouse corner Washington and Exchange sets 
Buffalo, Jan. 1, 1848. T. C. PETERS... 


Dee SEED STORE AND AGRICULTUR: 
AL WAREHOUSE.—In compliance with the ex- 
pressed wish of a great number of the intelligent and.en} 
terprising farmers of Michigan, the subscribers haye 
tablished a seed store and agricultural warehouse at Be 
troit, at which will be kept constantly on 

choicest varieties of garden, field and a seeds, a 
tained from such sources, that they fee} 

recommending them to be of the very reer 

so, Agricultural and Horticultural inniemenia aaa 

saving machines, such’as are usually kept aia. soe lab 

tural warehouses at the East, among which are ‘ 
Patent corn-planter,and seed drill, Ponmeehts s patent aril 
(for drilling in wheat and other small grain, ). Pitt’s 
thrashing machine, improved harrow, improved eultiva-. 





tor, a great variety of plows, corn shellérs, straw cutters © 
and washing machines of the most approved kinds, to- 


gether with Rich’s Beehive, Montgolphier’s Hydraulic” 
Ram, Grant’s Fanning Mill, Camwheel Churn, &c. 


stern depots, ER i sae 


ey 


At Nos, 93 and 95 Wood ard Avenue, nenly opposite 
the National Hota pate * i 
ity 848. é > 
PF PARKER & BROTHER” 
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